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apparently been hardly understood by the author, so little does he seem 
aware of their bearing upon the mass of material he brings together. 

William Ernest Hocking. 
University of California. 

The Mind and Its Education: George Herbert Betts. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. Pp. xiii + 265. 

In his preface the author tells us that ' this book is intended as an 
introduction to psychology for teachers, both in their private study and 
in their reading circle classes, for students in secondary schools, normal 
schools or colleges, and for general readers.' After two introductory 
chapters which take up the definition of consciousness' and attention, 
there follow chapters on the nervous system, sensory and motor training, 
habit, sensation, memory, instinct, emotions, will and the other subjects 
usually discussed in introductory psychologies. These various topics 
are discussed briefly and with the aid of some very good illustrations. 
In general it may be said of the psychological principles presented that 
they are sound and familiar. Each chapter ends with a series of ques- 
tions or practical examples and a short list of references to the larger 
works on psychology. 

The criticisms which one naturally makes against the book are based 
very largely on its omissions. It is very striking indeed that a book on 
psychology intended for teachers should have no chapter or discussion 
on language. Perception is very little considered. The description of 
sense qualities is comparatively long, while the way in which one recog- 
nizes objects is treated very summarily. There is no discussion of any 
of the problems which concern the teacher whose function is to teach 
writing or number. In spite of the title of the book, there is little em- 
phasis on the changes which go forward in consciousness in the course 
of development, the references to development being rather by way of 
hortatory application of principle derived from the analytical portions 
of the study. 

In view of the necessity of such large omissions in order to keep the 
work within the limits set by the author's plan, it must be seriously ques- 
tioned whether it would not be better to use one of the larger works as 
an introduction and not attempt to make psychology popular by cutting 
it down and using chiefly illustrations. Students do not lack in illus- 
trative experiences. They are, on the other hand, altogether unable to 
give any scientific account of those experiences which they have. What 
they need is adequate discussion of a few typical experiences. Psychology 
should devote itself, more than most sciences, to systematic interpretation. 
It is a fallacy to assume that examples from poets and those who have 
striking experiences constitute psychological science. These examples are 
very interesting matters, no doubt, and are raw material for science, but 
they do not add to the student's knowledge at the point where he is most 
deficient. 

Especially a book which is offered to teachers should solve some of the 
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riddles that arise in practical experience, or it should not be announced 
as any more closely related to teaching than an interesting book on any 
other science. 

Such criticisms as these are forestalled by the author in his preface 
by the frank avowal ' that the text is much more descriptive than explana- 
tory; that a constant appeal is made to the experience of the student to 
verify the statements of the text; that the matter presented is largely 
concrete and little abstract.' As a brief descriptive text, it is very sug- 
gestive; as a concrete statement of a number of facts about mental life, 
it is not unsuccessful. Whether the appeal to the student's experience is 
direct when made by way of text-book statements of parallel experiences, 
is the question raised in the critical remarks offered in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Charles H. Judd. 

Yale University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



The following summary of a paper on ' Intuition ' read by Mr. A. T. 
Shearman before the Aristotelian Society on May 6, is from the 
Athenwum: " There is a two-fold part played by intuition in philo- 
sophical researches. The process is employed', firstly, at the commence- 
ment of philosophy, where there is intuition of certain individual facts 
and of certain general propositions; and secondly, in the selection of a 
method of treating these data. It is because intuition is thus employed 
that there exist so many differences between thought systems. Future 
philosophical work may proceed along the lines that have hitherto been 
followed, or there may be combination among thinkers. The latter pro- 
cedure would be likely to produce more satisfaction than the former. 
Satisfaction to human minds is the only test of the value of a philo- 
sophical system. The more intense and widespread the satisfaction, the 
nearer, it may be hoped — but not proved — is the system to the truth. 
A system reached by means of cooperation may well give place in the 
future to another, since the group of intuitions that form the starting- 
point for the combining experts may be characterized by incompleteness 
or by error; and in any case intuitions of the truth of general proposi- 
tions change with successive generations of men. Owing to the position 



